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Education of American Students 


By EUGENE G. SCHWARTZ and ROBERT L. WEST * 


HE UNITED STATES National Student 

Association (NSA), representing over 800,000 
students at 310 American colleges and universities, 
sent 3 student observers to attend the Second World 
Student Congress held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
lat August. ‘The Congress was sponsored by the 
International Union of Students (IUS). 

The event, which has escaped the notice of much 
of our educational community, illustrates some short- 
comings in the preparation of American students for 
their international responsibilities. It affords an 
opportunity to examine certain aspects of the inter- 
national scene of which we should be mindful in 
evaluating efforts to acquaint students with current 
events. And equally important, the Congress itself 
must be recognized as one of the high lights of inter- 
national student relations. 


World Student Congress 


The Second World Student Congress was held in 
the Assembly Hall of the Industrial Palace in Prague, 
August 14-24, 1950. ‘The 10-day marathon of inter- 
national debate was attended by 1,036 delegates, 
observers, and visitors from 78 nations. According 





*The authors were members of the United States National 
Student Association observer-delegation to the World Student 
Congress, and are past vice presidents of the NSA. Mr. West is 
college program adviser for CARE, and Mr. Schwartz is a graduate 
student at New York University. A draft of this article was 
reviewed by William Holbrook, third member of the NSA dele- 
tation, and Erskine Childers, 1949-50 NSA International Vice 
President. 
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to the Congress Secretariat, the young people repre- 
sented close to 6,000,000 organized college and uni- 
versity students. 

The Congress was a climax in the 4-year postwar 
evolution of relations between the university student 
organizations of the West and those in sympathy 
with or in support of Soviet international policy. 
The International Union of Students, sponsor of the 
Congress, was founded at the First World Student 
Congress in the summer of 1946. A spirit of inter- 
national unity, born of the resistance to fascism and 
aversion to war, had brought the national unions of 
students together to form the world organization. 

\s written into the constitution, the objectives of 
the international union were the defense of peace, 
support for the national independence of peoples, the 
def: nse of the rights and interests of students, and 
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the improvement of their welfare and standards of 
education. During the years following its formation, 
the IUS turned increasingly to the permeation of its 
programs and policies with partisan political purpose. 
As it continued to hew more closely and more strongly 
to the foreign policy line of the Soviet Union, one by 
one the non-Communist student groups withdrew 
from the organization or suspended their efforts to 
enter it. By the time of the Second Congress only 
the national unions of Britain, Scotland, South 
Africa, and Finland remained as minority members 
of the union. 


NSA Participation 


The 25 American students who attended the First 
World Student Congress in 1946 returned to the 
United States to call the Chicago Student Confer- 
ence, at which the idea for the United States National 
Student Association was born. 

In 1950, the United States students attended the 
Second Congress as observers, not delegates. Since 
1948, when the IUS refused to intervene on behalf of 
Prague students jailed or suspended in the Com- 
munist coup, the NSA had refused to participate in 
IUS as a member and had suspended its efforts to 
affiliate. The NSA had charged that the IUS leaders 
were manipulating the international union more in 
support of their own political convictions than in 
support of the needs and rights of students. 

However, recognizing the importance of the event, 
NSA’s National Executive Committee resolved, in 
December 1949, that the association should be as 
fully represented at the Second World Student Con- 
gress as the IUS invitation would allow. ‘Thus the 
meeting in Prague saw American students represented 
in an international political gathering for the first 
time in over 2 years. 

For a variety of unfortunate reasons only three 
NSA observers could attend the Congress. As a 
result, when we arrived in Prague we found ourselves 
unequipped to compete in the many “extracurricu- 
lar” activities of the Congress. These included ex- 
tensive sports competitions, cultural programs, and 
delegation exhibits. 


Congress Purpose Divides 


The purpose of the World Student Congress was 
to review the work of the IUS in the past 4 years 
and to chart its program for the future. It was held 
under the slogans of “Peace, National Independence, 
and a Democratic Education.” Differences among 
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the students as to the meaning and importance of 
these slogans led to the majority-minority split at 
the Congress. The first of many demonstrations 
which took place at the Congress illustrates the 
deep-rooted nature of this division. 

During a reading of the IUS Executive Committee 
report on the opening day of the Congress, Joseph 
Grohman, IUS President, turned to the most recent 
developments in the international conflict. Pausing 
in his reading, he greeted the North Korean delega. 
tion in the Congress hall and congratulated them on 
the fight their people were making “against im. 
perialist aggression of the United States.” 

Virtually the entire Congress arose, applauding 
loudly. Delegates rushed to the North Koreans, 
lifted them shoulder high and presented to them 
bouquets of roses. The applause broke into 
rhythmic clapping as the students chanted ‘‘Ko-re-a” 
and “Kim-Il-Sung.” Kan Buck, boyish leader of 
the Korean delegation, wearing the uniform of a 
lieutenant colonel of the North Korean army, was 
carried to the rostrum, newsreel cameras swung into 
position, and floodlights swept over the swirling 
masses of students in the 120-yard long, high- 
ceilinged Congress hall. 

As the demonstration swept around us, we of the 
NSA delegation sat quietly at our table. Through 
the crowd, two rows away, we could see the Scottish 
delegation, in long red academic robes, seated stolid 
and grim-faced. Elsewhere in the hall were seated 
the French, British, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Finns, Australians, South Africans, New Zealanders, 
Canadians, and, sometimes, Israelis. These dele- 
gations, with the NSA, formed the opposition in the 
Congress and acted together as explained above. 
With perhaps one or two minor exceptions, the rest 
of the representatives of the 78 nations present, 
including all of the Latin American, Asian, African, 
and Middle Eastern groups, as well as the Soviet 
bloc, rose enthusistically to the occasion. 

It was nearly 30 minutes before the demonstration 
ended with the delegates returning to their tables, 
singing the songs of the fighting resistance of the 
last war. 

The intensity of the demonstrations and the 
partisanship of the delegations were similarly 
revealed as each major issue of the Congress arose. 
A further discussion of these issues illustrates som¢ 
of the conclusions which can be drawn relative t 
the role and education of students in international 
affairs. 
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: Educational and Political Objectives Allied national Congress of the Defenders of Peace. In 
3} The questions which dominated the Congress ee MRE terri ve" hee 
; ; appealed to strong antiwar sentiment of students 
¢ | point up the fact that, among students in large areas oleic 
ld, ed ic bjecti re i : » 
of the perenne revert age Damges inanpacatte (3) IUS has adopted as its goal the cause of 
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a | and unity of the world student movement. ae . ‘ rote 
: ‘ ; ; dissatisfaction with the organization. 
Evidence of this fact can be ae in the ed of In fact, the reinforcement of these political aims 
the IUS in appealing to three aspirations dominant revealed the real objectives of the Congress. 
among many students: 
%} (1) IUS has become a symbol of solidarity around __!mportance of International Student Relations 
‘| | which the students in underdeveloped areas of the International student relations are of greater 
: world could mobilize their struggles for national political significance than is generally realized in the 
, independence and improvement of their standards of United States. 
living and education. At the World Student Congress the representatives 
; (2) IUS has actively supported the Stockholm of Asian, African, Middle Eastern, and South 
ns Peace Appeal and the work of the leftist inter- | American groups, as well as the left-wing minority 
to 
ng 
h- 
Important Dates in NSA-IUS Relations 
he 
gh SuMMER 1946: International Union of Students (IUS) is formed at meeting in Prague, Czecho- 
sh slovakia. 
id DeceMBER 1946: Twenty-five United States students who attended Prague meeting call Stu- 
ed dent Conference at University of Chicago. Plans are set forth for formation of United States 
ns, National Student Association (NSA). 
rs, = ‘ ° ° ° ° : . ° 
Aucust 1947: NSA is formed at Constitutional Convention held at University of Wisconsin. 
le- ; pois : ee : 
he Representatives of over a million American students vote to seek affiliation with the IUS. 
ve, Fesruary 1948: Czech student demonstration in Prague is fired upon, and universities begin 
est purge of students and professors during Communist coup. NSA protest to the IUS is ignored 
nt, in favor of IUS endorsement of events which took place. NSA staff announces suspension of 
Pp P 
an, its negotiations for affiliation with the IUS. 
iet Aprit 1948: NSA National Executive Committee endorses staff action by vote of 20 to 3. 
on Aucust 1948: NSA First National Student Congress charts policy of “practical cooperation” 
es with the IUS, reaffirming suspension of negotiations. 
’ 
the DecemBeR 1949: NSA National Executive Committee votes to send delegation to Second 
World Student Congress. 
the Aucust 1950: (1) Second World Student Congress held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, August 
rly 14-24, attended by 3 NSA delegates as observers, (2) Third National Student Congress of NSA 
Ise. hears report from its observer-delegation. Congress votes policy charting new program inde- 
me pendent of the IUS. Sees IUS as organization with unsatisfactory pro-Soviet policies and 
; to looks for eventual change. 
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representatives of the West, were treated to a tre- 
mendous display of solidarity under the aims of the 
IUS. 

It should be made clear that not all of these groups 
which helped make up the majority were Com- 
munist and Marxist. Among the Spanish Republi- 
cans and Vietnamese, for example, there were those 
whose allegiance to the IUS and the policies of the 
Soviet Union was based solely on the strong and 
consistent support given their revolutionary move- 
ments. 

Among others, such as the Puerto Ricans, Argen- 
tinians, and Mexicans, the support of the IUS 
expressed more their revolutionary spirit than an 
allegiance to Marxist or Communist doctrine. The 
Cyprian and North African delegations protested 
British and French rule and found support for their 
causes in the Soviet analysis of international policies. 

At the same time it must be recognized that the 
leadership of the IUS and the Congress, and of many 
of the majority delegations, aside from those of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, was frankly 
Marxist. Such major nations as India and Italy, 
for example, were represented by student organiza- 
tions formed of alliances between left-wing Socialist 
and Communist elements. 

The immediate political significance of the views 
held by these delegations is revealed by the political 
positions enjoyed by the organized student move- 
ments in their respective countries. 

Students of the underdeveloped and recently 
colonial countries are a very small number in a pop- 
ulation characterized by mass illiteracy. Not only 
do they represent the total national resource of 
technical, administrative, and governing skills, but 
they wield vast political power on the national level. 

In Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union the 
students are a privileged elite. In all countries, 
they are the raw tnaterial of the intelligentsia from 
which the technical, governing, and academic 
leadership has traditionally been recruited. 

The nature of the struggle between IUS and the 
West can be reduced to a competition for the sup- 
port of those students in underdeveloped and colonial 
areas, a competition in which the IUS has made 
significant gains. 


Role of the Western Groups 


The role of the Western students at the Congress 
illustrates their relative effectiveness in meeting the 
political challenge of the IUS. For the minority 
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of 12 national student unions of Western Europe 
North America, and the British Commonwealth, the 
Congress was to be the focal point of their pag 
efforts to alter the nature of the IUS. Their interey 
was primarily in “practical” activity of an educg. 
tional and cultural nature rather than in politica! 
activity. ‘This minority was by no means unanimoy 
on many political questions. But it was united iy 
the belief that certain revisions in the procedure an( 
practice of the [US must be made before that organi. 
zation could be a satisfactory instrument of inter. 
national cooperation. 

The NSA attitude, presented by Robert Wes, 
pressed the view that “the subordination of ideolog. 
cal and political differences to the service of th 
common needs of the students of the world can ope 
the way to a more fruitful collaboration between 
NSA, the IUS, and its member organizations.” 
He emphasized that the United States student com- 
munity was not Marxist, and that speaking in 
“moderation” he did not wish to leave the impre- 
sion “that our students vacillate in their conviction 
or lack strength in their sincerity.” 

In general, the 12 national student unions of th 
West attempted to isolate the Korean war, denyix 
this could be described as a battle for nationd 
independence against the imperialist designs of th 
United States. The NSA observers pledged thei 
support for the genuine aspirations for freedom d 
all peoples, for the ending of colonial conditions, ani 
for improvement of educational facilities for youthis 
Asia and Africa. 

For 8 days the Western delegations sat throug 
persistent attacks on themselves and their nation 
unions. Incessantly labeled as symbols of th 
“imperialist,” “warmongering,” and “undemocratic’ 
policies of their governments, under a barrage @ 
abuse (frequently personal), heavily outnumbert 
on every political question, harassed by left-wing 
delegations who claimed to speak for our student 
the 12 nations who composed the opposition wet 
driven more closely together. 


Minority Joins Forces 


Under a common attack, the Western delegation 
agreed on a common defense. Preparing thet 
speeches with care, spokesmen for these 12 natioti 
attempted to avoid retaliating against provocatilt 
attacks, patiently documenting their charge thé 
the onus of splitting student unity lay upon t 
leaders of the IUS because of their partisan actiot 
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These efforts began to show results in unexpected 
ways. On several occasions, students from Eastern 
Europe furtively informed the NSA observers that 
many of their fellow delegates agreed with the 
Western position. Representatives of some of the 
Asian delegations congratulated the more moderate 
of the Western speakers for the reasonableness of 
their presentation. 

By the end of the eighth day of the Congress, the 
IUS leaders could not ignore the effectiveness of the 
opposition as expressed by spokesmen from the 12 
Western nations. It was evident that many dele- 
gations were impressed as they heard for the first 
time since the war a careful defense of Western 
ideas. 

In the face of this situation, the [US leaders made 
an eleventh-hour switch in tactics. Private efforts 
were made by the Soviet delegation for compromise 
with the British. The attacks against the West 
began to soften in tone. IUS leaders issued appeals 
for unity with the West and urged them to remain 
within the IUS. 

These efforts bore no real fruit in Congress actions. 
The Western delegations appointed a committee 
to prepare a public reply. In the final session Nick 
Henderson, head of the Scottish delegation, speak- 
ing for 10 of the minority delegations, read a carefully 
phrased statement which included 13 specific points 
of criticism; the statement said, further, that unity 
of the world movement of students must await 
concrete actions by the IUS to eliminate the partisaa 
political activity which was unacceptable *to the 
students of our countries. 

On August 24 the NSA observers left Prague, 
certain that they had witnessed the further disin- 
tegration of the international student movement. 


Some Lessons Learned 


If this Congress experience is viewed in light of 
the educational scene, it becomes readily evident 
that certain extracurricular activities can provide 
asmall number of students with an intense educa- 
tional experience in international politics. Yet, the 
experience of students of the United States in the 
formation of the delegation to the World Student 
Congress and in participation in international stu- 
dent relations over the years reveals a striking lack 
ofeducational and organizational preparation. 

It is apparent, first, that too few students have 
been prepared to cope with the complex and diverse 
sues which arise on the international level. Greater 
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numbers of American students must become familiar 
with the foreign languages in wide use today, with 
the important contemporary political issues, and 
with the character of the several non-Western geo- 
graphical areas of great political importance to Amer- 
icans. NSA participation at the Congress and its 
relation with the [US have been inhibited because 
of the insufficiency of these skills among students— 
skills which are needed immediately for application 
to contemporary political problems in the realm of 
international student relations. 

Second, it is evident that United States participa- 
tion in the Congress was limited because its delegation 
was much smaller than the Soviet delegation and 
because it was not equipped to compete with the 
well-prepared cultural and sports teams and exhibi- 
tions brought from the East. This condition has 
been true of almost all United States participation 
in international gatherings among youth and stu- 
dents, even where solely Western organizations at- 
tended. 

The lesson here calls for much greater and more 
effective support of this phase of United States stu- 
dent extracurricular activity. This is necessary both 
in terms of material assistance as well as in moral 
support to provide the incentive for more students 
to participate. 


Effect of Congress on NSA Policy 


It is our final observation that because of the 
greater ease with which students can identify them- 
selves with international problems met on a student 
level, extracurricular activities, if widely supported, 
can be a highly effective educational aid for instruc- 
tion of a wide audience in international relations. 

The recent Third National Student Congress of 
NSA, held at the University of Michigan, under- 
scores this point. Meeting at the end of August, 
on the heels of the Second World Student Congress, 
NSA heard a report of the event from Eugene 
Schwartz and William Holbrook, who had flown to 
Michigan directly from the Prague sessions. 

Their report and the focus of student attention on 
international problems brought about by the war in 
Korea highlighted the NSA Congress. The major 
documents of the World Student}Congress and copies 
of various representative speeches were distributed 
among all the delegates of the 275 colleges and univer- 
versities present. Debate was heated, keen, and 
lengthy. In a 5-part resolution adopted by the 
Congress, the social, economic, and political consid- 
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erations necessary to a well-developed international 
policy were taken into account. Reasons for its sup- 
port of the United Nations and a detailed program 
to guide its international student relationships in the 
future were set down by the NSA. 

Many of the students at that Congress probably 
read more about contemporary international prob- 
lems, and probably developed a greater insight into 
them, than would have been the case had they com- 
pleted a semester’s course in political science. 


Conclusions 


Throughout this report we have indicated our con- 
clusions concerning the lessons which could be drawn 
by the educational community from the World Stu- 
dent Congress experience. It is our view that the 
need is pressing for wider introduction into the gen- 
eral curriculum of modern language, current issues, 
and area studies, and that the potential of widely 
supported student participation in international stu- 
dent activities has both educational and practical 
political value which should not be overlooked. 





Graduate School Enrollment Increases 


THE ENROLLMENT for the fall term of 1950-51 in the 
graduate schools of land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties was approximately 7 percent higher than that for 
the same term of the preceding year. This increase 
is larger than the increase reported in the fall of 
1949, according to David H. Morgan, dean of the 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
chairman of a committee of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities to study graduate 
school enrollment. 


TRENDS 


In general, the following trends seem evident, 
according to the committee: (1) The graduate 
schools of land-grant colleges and universities have 
expanded and are still expanding considerably, both 
in number of majors offered for advanced degrees 
and in students enrolled. (2) Considerable empha- 
sis is being placed on training experts in fields other 
than the traditional academic ones. (3) Progress 
is being made in meeting the challenge laid down in 
the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in terms of training experts for a host of 


1A complete report of the World Student Congress and copies of IUS docu- 
ments and NSA policy are available from the United States National Student 
Association, 304 North Park St., Madison, Wis. 
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services in nonacademic fields and of training 
teachers for all levels of higher education. 

The increase has been mainly in men students, 
since the enrollment of women was only 1 percent 
higher. Next year and for several years a decrease 
in women students may be expected. The decrease 
in enrollment of freshman men in 1947 would be 
felt by the graduate schools next year if other facts 
had not changed the flow of students through the 
educational system. The total enrollment of nex 
year may be larger than it was this year, but the 
rate of increase probably will be considerably 
smaller. 


The spring enrollment of 1950 was larger than the 
fall enrollment of 1949 but smaller than that in the 
fall of 1950. There was some evidence of a seasonal 
fluctuation in some of the graduate schools, probably 
as a result of the nature of programs offered and the 
locality of the school. 


DEGREES 


The data on degrees for which students are 
studying were available for only slightly more than 
one-half of the students. These data showed that 
the ratio of master’s to doctor’s candidates was 5:1. 
The ratio of women to men candidates was approx: 
mately the same as the ratio of women to mae 
students (1:4.3) for the master’s degree, but con- 
siderably lower for the doctor of philosophy degree 
(1:11.2). The doctor of education degree (ratio o 
1 woman to 5.3 men) is evidently more popular with 
women. Other degree programs such as social work, 
law, and public administration had a higher per 
centage of women enrolled, a ratio of 1:1.5. 





Expanded Program at Mills 


Promptep by a demand for women to replace drafted 
manpower in business and the professions, Mill 
College is establishing specialized courses leading t 
the bachelor of science degree in the fields of busines 
merchandising, interior design, and personnel work 
This program will go into effect in the fall of 1951. 


To acquaint women with pertinent informatio 
regarding normal business and legal transactions 
Mills next fall will pioneer an experimental course i 
family law. The studies will survey problems it 
volved in such financial areas as taxes, insurant, 
probate of wills, trusteeship of minor children, proP 
erty transactions, and investment procedures. 
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New Defense Information Bulletins 


OUR NEW Defense Information Bulletins have 
been sent out by the Commissioner of Education. 
The principal parts of each are indicated below. 


Projection of Male Undergraduate 
College Enrollments 

The Office of Education staff has projected estimates 
of the number of full-time male undergraduate stu- 
dents and of male graduates at the bachelor’s and first 
professional degree level in the immediate years 
ahead, in the light of the proposed Universal Military 
Service and Training Bill (S. 1 and H.R.1752). The 
projected estimates in the accompanying table are 
not to be taken as predictions, but, within the as- 
sumptions stated in the following paragraph, they 
may be regarded as reasonable projections of 
possibility. 


Tentative projection of number of full-time male 
undergraduate enrollees and 4-year male college 
graduates, 1950-51 to 1954-55 ! 








Full-time under- Four-year male 

Academic yea cares ae 

mated) (estimated) 2 
a a ee a Re 1, 059, 000 274, 700 
PUING bc: Satvichiau wim atnbedGene 844, 800 205, 300 
ED. « : secu nadclWanebetion 757, 600 202, 200 
Se eee eer 719, 500 178, 000 
LL RR ee ee 690, 200 166, 900 











1See accompanying text for statement of assumptions. ; 
‘Includes also first professional degrees in medicine and dentistry. 


The figures in the table are based on several work- 
ing assumptions which are necessarily tentative, 
since official decisions on the pertinent issues may 
be expected to vary according to the changing 
picture of manpower needs of the country. The 
assumptions are: (a) Legal liability for military 
service beginning at age 18; (b) the exemption from 
military service of students medically disqualified 
under standards consistent with a 10-percent rejec- 
tion rate among high-school graduates; (c) 75,000 
selected male inductees assigned to college study 
each year, beginning in the fall of 1951, with deferral 
of this group from military service, subsequent to 
their completion of 4 months of basic training, until 
completion of the baccalaureate and first professional 
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degree; (d) the deferral of half the present draft- 
eligible freshmen and all present draft-eligible 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors, subject to satis- 
factory scholastic performance; (e) approximately 
90,000 ROTC freshmen each year, beginning in the 
fal of 1951; (f) approximately 25,000 veterans of 
World War II enrolled as freshmen in the fall of 
1951. 

The projected figures do not make allowance for 
enlistments of present college students; such allow- 
ance would reduce the projected number of enrollees 
and graduates. On the other hand, the projected 
figures do not include any part-time students, nor do 
they include certain other components which may 
considerably increase the projected figures for en- 
rollments in the fall of 1951 and succeeding years 
(and correspondingly, also, of graduates): namely, 
(a) students 18 years old or older, eligible for military 
service, but not yet called; (b) students under 18 
years who will begin college; and (c) returning 
veterans. The possible increases from these sources 
are difficult to estimate, since they depend so inti- 
mately on events in the future. 

The number of graduates was calculated on the 
basis of normal rates of attrition for veterans and 
4-F’s, and a reduced attrition rate for the selected 
group of 75,000 students and the ROTC group 
(namely, an attrition rate of 10 percent from the 
freshman to the sophomore class, and an attrition 
rate of 2.5 percent thereafter). 


Listing of Facilities for Military Use 


The following statement has been made by the 
Committee on Educational Liaison of the Depart- 
ment of Defense: 


“1. Under present conditions, i. e., during the 
creation of the Armed Force of three and a half 
million, no large-scale general program of con- 
tracts for additional educational and training facili- 
ties is anticipated by the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force. Of course this situation would 
not prove permanent should there be a declaration 
of mobilization in the future, and plans are being 
made for that exigency. 


“2. At the request of the National Security 
Resources Board, the U. S. Office of Education has 
mailed questionnaires to institutions of higher 
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education as a means of gathering information on 
their physical facilities. The military services 
suggest that these institutions supply the information 
requested so that it will be centrally available. In 
addition, the services suggest that these institutions 
list their facilities as follows: 

“a. The Army desires that facilities be listed with 
the Commanding General of the Army Area in 
which the facility is located. 

“b. The Navy desires that facilities be listed with 
the Commandant of the Naval District in which the 
facility is located. 

“ce. The Marine Corps desires that facilities be 
listed with the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
(Code AO), Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“d. The Air Force desires that facilities for 
technical training be listed with the Commanding 
General, Air Training Command, Scott Air Force 
Base, Illinois; and that facilities for scientific and 
professional training be listed with the Commandant, 
U. S. Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

“3. Local recruiting officers can give you [in- 
quirers from educational institutions] the address 
of the Commanding General and the Commandant, 
respectively, of your area. By completing the 
questionnaire and listing your facilities as indicated, 
you can be assured that your institution will receive 
full consideration when it appears that any service 
needs additional facilities for training its personnel.” 


Selective Service and the ‘Academic Year" 


Following are excerpts from Operations Bulletin 
No. 24 issued to local Selective Service boards by 
the Director of the Selective Service System: 


Section 6 (i) (2) of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended, provides that any person who, 
while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction at a college, university, or similar insti- 
tution of learning, is ordered to report for induction, 
shall, upon the facts being presented to the local 
board, have his induction postponed until the end 
of such academic year or until he ceases satisfactorily 
to pursue such course of instruction, whichever is 
the earlier. 

“With respect to the term ‘until the end of such 
academic year’ referred to in the above provisions of 
the law, such term was construed by Congress in Re- 
port No. 1268 of the Senate, 80th Congress, as mean- 
ing ‘until he completes the current school year’. 
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“Whenever the statutory postponement until the 
end of the academic year has been granted to a 
registrant, the postponement will remain in effect, 
so long as the registrant is satisfactorily pursuing a 
full-time course of instruction, until the end of the 
‘current school year’. The fact that a registrant’s 
class or curriculum status may be altered during the 
course of this year will not operate to terminate the 
statutory postponement. For instance, the regis. 
trant may complete his freshman year and commence 
his sophomore year in the middle of the school year, 
but so long as he remains a full-time student satis. 
factorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction he 
is entitled to remain in school under the statutory 
postponement until the end of the ‘current school 
year’. Likewise, when a student completes his 
undergraduate work in the middle of, or prior to the 
end of, the ‘current school year’ and remains in 
school as a graduate student satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruction he would also be en- 
titled to have his statutory postponement remain in 
effect until the end of the ‘current school year.’ 

“In the case of a student registrant who, while his 
statutory postponement until the end of the academic 
year is in effect, transfers from one school to another 
school to pursue the course of study, the statutory 
postponement will not be terminated because of such 
transfer but will continue in effect until the end of 
the ‘current school year’ of the first school attended.” 


Selective Service Postponement 
for College Students 


The Director of Selective Service has ordered local 
boards to grant a 30-day postponement to all college 
students, commencing at the end of the statutory 
postponement of induction. In the case of a college 
student pursuing a full-time course of instruction, 
the statutory postponement ends at the close of the 
academic year or when he ceases to do satisfactory 
work, whichever is earlier. The statutory post- 
ponement ends upon graduation for students re- 
ceiving degrees at the end of the first semester or 
fall or winter quarter unless they enroll for further 
work for the remainder of the current school year. 


Local Selective Service boards are authorized 
under the new directive to cancel the order to report 
for induction of any student who makes written 
application for such cancellation and who requests 
in writing an opportunity to enlist in a branch of 
service of his choice. 


During the 30-day postponement period, a student 
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has opportunity to enlist in any branch of the service 
requiring immediate entry upon active military 
duty. A new order to report for induction may be 
jssued by the local draft board to any registrant 
who does not enter active military service by the 
end of his 30-day postponement period, except that 
no new orders will be issued prior to March 1, 1951. 

During the 30-day postponement period, students 
possessing highly technical skills needed by essential 
industry may secure employment that will lead to 
occupational deferment. It is expected that the 
number of such students will be very small. Such 
a student, upon obtaining employment in an activ- 
ity he considers essential to the national defense 
effort, must report the nature of his work to his 
local board. The local board, if it believes his 
work warrants it, may then reopen his classification 
and consider it anew to determine if he meets the 
criteria for occupational deferment set forth in 
Selective Service Regulations, which are: (1) The 
registrant is, but for seasonal or temporary inter- 
ruptions, engaged full time in such activity, (2) the 
registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage 
of persons with his qualifications or skill in such 
activity, and (3) the removal of the registrant would 
cause a material loss of effectiveness in such activ- 
ity. Upon securing employment and reporting 
that fact to the local board, the registrant may be 
granted an occupational deferment if all three of 
these conditions are found to exist. 





Acceleration in the Colleges 


A NuMBER of colleges and universities are announc- 
ing plans to accelerate the programs of some of 
their students. Once again the traditional 4-year 
college course can be taken in 3 years or less by 
students on many campuses. A typical way of 
accomplishing this purpose is to provide long 
summer terms—from 10 to 14 weeks—and to permit 
students to enter college in June. 


Some EXAMPLES 


A few examples illustrate what is being done. 
Amherst College is holding a summer session this 
year to permit students now in college to accelerate 
their programs and to enable freshmen to enter 
college 3 months earlier than would otherwise have 
been possible. Returns of a poll from among 
members of the first three classes and candidates 
for admission, recently conducted by the college, 
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disclosed that a large majority of the ‘students 
were in favor of accelerating their education by 
attending a summer session. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is adopting the 
year-round quarter system, admitting students 
four times each year and permitting them to graduate 
in 3 years. Those who wish to do so, however, 
may continue at the normal pace. 

Wagner College has announced a three-semester- 
a-year plan, under which a student can complete 
the requirements for the bachelor’s degree in 3 full 
years, less one summer session. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, where the aca- 
demic year is regularly divided into four terms or 
quarters, has adopted plans to permit the entrance 
of a section of its freshman class at the beginning of 
the summer quarter in June 1951. 

At Kenyon College the academic schedule is 
divided into four ll-week terms. Students may 
enter in any quarter and may complete 4 years of 
work in 3 years. 

The University of Pittsburgh has announced that 
it will offer summer courses for beginning freshmen. 
For students already in attendance at the university, 
the summer calendar provides sessions of from 2 to 
12 weeks, depending on the courses selected. 


OpposiTE ACTION 


The presidents of Brown, Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale Universities, Tufts College, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
joined in announcing that their institutions are not 
planning under present conditions to adopt a three- 
term-a-year accelerated college program. They 
have stated further that these institutions will 
continue the practice of starting the regular fresh- 
man year in September. They regard a 45-week 
three-term-a-year program as highly unsatisfactory 
for both students and faculty, and they think it is 
justified only under war conditions. 





Bank Street College of Education 


THE NAME of the Bank Street Schools in New York 
City has been changed to the Bank Street College of 
Education. The college now has authority from the 
New York State Board of Regents to confer the 
master of science degree in education. It also carries 
on research, publishes books especially for children, 
and operates a large nursery school. 
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Status of College Librarians 


Tue Co.iitece Lisrary Division of the Texas 
Library Association has adopted a policy concerning 
the status of college librarians in Texas. This 
policy, endorsed by the Executive Board of the 
Association, contains the following statement: 


1. Rank: That, dependent upon academic train- 
ing and experience, faculty status be granted 
professional librarians in one of the four ranks of: 
instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, 
professor, or equivalent ranks adopted for profes- 
sional librarians, and that the criteria for advancement 
from rank to rank be the same as or comparable to 
those applied to the classroom faculty. 

2. Title: That professional librarians be listed 
with their rank in the college catalog and on the 
faculty roster. 

3. Salary: That professional librarians be placed 
on a salary scale comparable to that of the classroom 
faculty, with adjustment upward for the additional 
months of service annually required of librarians. 

4. Faculty rights and privileges: That profes- 
sional librarians have rights and privileges equivalent 
to those of classroom teachers in regard to holiday 
and vacation periods within the academic year, 
inclusion in college social affairs, sick leave, group 
insurance, retirement benefits, attendance at faculty 
meetings, service on faculty committees, and tenure 
of position. 





Yeshiva University Medical School 


THE FiRsT medical school to be established in New 
York City in 45 years has been chartered by the 
State board of regents with the amendment of the 
charter of Yeshiva University authorizing it to open 
medical and dental schools. The university is mov- 
ing ahead with its plans to open the medical school. 

Yeshiva University, the first American university 
under Jewish auspices, comprises 8 schools and 
divisions with an enrollment of almost 2,000 students 
from all parts of the world. The eight schools and 
divisions of the university are the Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary, Yeshiva College of 
Liberal Arts and Science, Teachers Institute, 
Bernard Revel Graduate School, Harry Fischell 
School for Higher Jewish Studies, School of Educa- 
tion and Community Administration, Talmudical 
Academy High Schools, and the Institute of Mathe- 
matics. ‘The courses of study lead to 15 different 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. 

The university had its origin in 1897 as a Jewish 
theological seminary. A college of liberal arts and 
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sciences was established in 1928, and a graduate 
division was set up in 1937. The Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York in 1945 
amended the charter of Yeshiva to grant it uni- 
versity status. 





Northwestern Establishes African 
Institute 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has announced the 
establishment of an Institute on Contemporary 
Africa as part of the university’s 1951 Centennial 
Summer Sessions. The new study program, to be 
offered from June 23 to August 4 on the university’s 
Evanston campus, will be conducted by specialists 
from this country and England. Open to qualified 
social science students, the courses will cover Africa’s 
political problems, cultural traditions, recent history, 
language problems, religious and educational pro- 
grams, and art. 

The purpose of the institute will be to develop a 
corps of specialists qualified to interpret contempo- 
rary Africa in its various aspects to the American 
Government and American people. 





Pakistan Studies 


THE FIRST STEP toward establishment of a Center of 
Pakistan Studies at Columbia University has been 
taken with the introduction of two courses on the 
history, development, and language of that nation. 
A grant of $25,000 by the Pakistan Government 
insures the inauguration of the center, which will be 
the second established unit of Columbia’s projected 
Near and Middle East Institute. Last September 
a Center for Israeli Studies was organized, and plans 
are in progress for several additional centers. 





New Adult Education Association 


THE FORMATION of a new national association in 
adult education is to be announced at a meeting of 
adult educators in Columbus, Ohio, May 9-11. A 
national organizing committee has been at work for 
nearly 2 years perfecting plans that will merge 
activities and memberships of existing organizations 
in the field. Membership in the new association will 
be on an individual rather than an institutional 
basis. Working relationships are now being devel 
oped with major national organizations of higher 
educational institutions and agencies. 
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for Students in England 


EACETIME universal military training was first 
introduced in Britain shortly before the outbreak 
of World War II, in 1939. Today, under the 
National Service Acts, all men between the ages of 
18 and 26 (30 for medical and dental practitioners) 
are subject to training and service with the armed 
forces for a period of 2 years full time. 
Arrangements for the deferment of students have 
been made, and are announced jointly by the 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, the Ministry 
of Education, the Ministry of Health, the Scottish 
Education Department and Department of Health 
for Scotland, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies, and the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 
These arrangements affect students at, or intending 
to proceed to, universities and university colleges, 
agricultural, medical, dental, and veterinary colleges, 
technical colleges, and certain other institutions of 
further education. 


The Universities 


The universities and other institutions have under- 
taken to give preference in filling places to suitable 
ex-service candidates. 

Men within the call-up age range are eligible for 
deferment if they go straight from school to a uni- 
versity (or similar fulltime training institution pre- 
paring students for degrees, Higher National 
Diplomas, or similar qualifications). ‘They are also 
digible for deferment if, although no longer at 
school, they have been accepted by a university or 
imilar institution for the October immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the school year in which they are 18. 


However, deferment is not granted so that the 
student may start a course that cannot be completed 
before the student passes his 26th birthday (30th 
birthday for medical and dental students). In 
doubtful instances, the student is required to sign 
a statement that he understands that he will be 
talled up before he passes out of liability, whatever 
stage his studies have reached. 

Men may apply for an extension of deferment in 
oder to undertake post-graduate research, a modern 





} ‘Quoted from Educational Notes No. 7, January 1951, published 
the British Information Services. 
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Military Service and Deferment 


language course abroad, a second degree course or a 
diploma course, or a traveling scholarship, provided 
the application is supported by the university, and 
the period of extra deferment would not carry the 
student beyond his age of liability. Extra defer- 
ment is also granted in similar circumstances to men 
wishing to pass straight from the university to take 
up professional training, or to become articled. 
Agricultural students may be deferred in order to 
take the 1 or 2 years required practical training 
before the theoretical agricultural course. Agri- 
cultural workers and coal miners who are deferred 
by virtue of their occupation will have their defer- 
ment continued if they take up a full-time course of 
study in agriculture or mining. 


The Schools 


Men are not normally called up until the end of 
the term in which they attain the age of 18 years and 
3 months. A student may apply for deferment to 
stay at school beyond this time in order to sit for 
one of the recognized school-leaving or university 
qualifying examinations. Deferment may also be 
granted to remain at school until the end of the school 
year, if the student has already been accepted, or 
provisionally accepted, by a university or similar 
institution for the following October. 

Early call-up—that is, at the age of 17 years 6 
months—may also be applied for to enable students 
to complete their period of national service and to 
enter college in October 1952. Students who do this 
may be given leave of absence to sit for university 
entrance examinations which take place after they 
enter the forces. 





Russian Studies at Fordham 


An Institute of Contemporary Russian studies was 
inaugurated in September at Fordham University. 
It offers a program of undergraduate courses in the 
geography, history, language, literature, philosophy, 
and political theory of Russia. This new under- 
graduate division is being administered by the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. The classes are conducted 
from 4 to 9 p. m. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


A Consideration of the Health of School Children 
Through Better Preparation of Teachers: A Report of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges, October 2-4, 
1950. Washington. 8pp. Proc. Free. 


Directory of Colleges Offering Courses in Radio and 
Television 1950-51, by Gertrude G. Broderick. 
Washington. 33 pp. Proc. Free. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of the Army, Office of the Secretary 
of the Army. Semiannual Report of Stateside Activi- 
ties Supporting the Reorientation Program in Japan 
and the Ryukyu Islands. January 1951. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office of the Secretary of the Army, 
1951. 26 pp. 


Covers: Interchange of persons, motion pictures, radio news 
and periodicals, publications, cultural materials, and the pro- 
curement of supplies and equipment. 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent 
of Documents. Official United States Government 
Education Publications. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Price list and order blank. 


Department of State, U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. UNESCO: Five Years of Work. 
18 pp. Proc. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


Non-Government Publications 


Aims and Methods in Urban Colleges: Report of 
the Chairman of the Board of Higher Education (New 
York City), 1948-50, by Ordway Tead, chairman. 
New York, N. Y., Board of Higher Education, 
1950. 59 pp. 


A 2-year record of the developments in the four municipal 
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colleges of the City of New York—The City College, Hunte 
College, Brooklyn College, and Queens College. 


American Education Faces the World Crisis, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1950. 73 pp. 


Seven addresses delivered at the 33d annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education, May 5-6, 1950. 


The Engineering Method, by John Charles Louns. 
bury Fish. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1950. 186 pp. $3. 


Formulates the system of logic and reasoning which is the mark 
of the practical engineer. The first chapter describes and illus. 
trates with problems the method of engineering. The second 
chapter discusses practical conditions that control the use of 
engineering method and solves four problems as illustrations, 
The last chapter on uncertainties in engineering shows how the 
engineer copes with them. 


Study Abroad: International Handbook—Fellow- 
ships, Sholarships, Educational Exchange, Vol. IIl, 
1950-51. Paris, UNESCO, 1950. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 307 pp. Paper, $1.25. 


UNESCO’s annual survey of fellowships and similar awards for 
study abroad. Detailed information on a great variety of aids 
for students and on educational exchange. 
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